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SMOLLETT AND MR CRUIKSHANK.* 


Messas CocnraNne and Co., the new booksellers in Waterloo 
Place, have commenced a series of genuine British Novelists, which 
has highly pleased us. It is edited by Mr Thomas Roscoe, and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. They publish a volume on the 
Ist of every month: have given us, up to the present period, three 
of Smollett (‘ Roderick Random’ in one volume, ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker’ in one volume, and the first volume of ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle’); and these are to be followed by the works of Fielding, 
Cervantes, Le Sage, Goldsmith, Sterne, &c. our beloved friends 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and others of equal popularity, whose authors, 
it is acknowledged, wrote ‘ for all time.’ 

The Smolletts are now before us. They are good plump volumes, 
but handy, printed in an honest legible type, and put in the hand- 
somest boarding we ever saw,—a stone-coloured watered calico, 
which has the effect, both to the eye and the hand, of a sort of 
vellum, and makes the purple and gilt lettering at the back, look, 
for the first time, really beautiful; for gilt lettering upon purple is 
in general so ill managed, as to seem vulgar. We have set the books 
up before us; and on this and other accounts have a pleasure in 
looking at them; for though Smollett sometimes vexes us with the 
malicious boy’s-play of his heroes, and sometimes disgusts with his 
coarseness, he is still the Smollett whom now, as in our boyhood, 
we cannot help heartily laughing with: he is an accomplished 
writer, and a masterly observer, and may be called the finest of 
caricaturists. His caricatures are always substantially true: it is 
only the complexional vehemence of his gusto that leads him to toss 
them up as he does, and tumble them on our plates. Then as to 
the objections against his morality, nobody will be hurt by it. The 
delicate and sentimental will look on the whole matter as a joke; 
the accessories of the characters will deter them: while readers 
of a coarser taste, for whom their friends might fear most, because 
they are most likely to be conversant with the scenes described, 
are, in our opinion, to be seriously benefitted by the perusal; for it 
will shew them, that heroes of their description are expected to 
have virtues as well as faults, and that they seldom get anything by 
being positively disagreeable or bad. Our author’s lovers, it must 
be owned, are not of the most sentimental or flattering description. 
One of their common modes of paying their court, even to those 
they best love and esteem, is by writing lampoons on other women! 
Smollett had a strong spice of pride and malice in him (greatly 
owing, we doubt not, to some scenes of unjust treatment he wit- 
nessed in early youth) which he imparts to his heroes; all of whom, 
probably, are caricatures of himself, as Fielding’s brawny, good- 
natured, idle fellows are of him. There is no serious evil intention, 
however. It is all out of resentment of some evil, real or imagi- 
nary; or is made up of pure animal spirit and the love of venting a 
complexional sense of power. It is energy, humour, and movement, 
not particularly amiable, but clever, entertaining, and interesting, 
and without an atom of hypocrisy in it. No man will learn to be 
shabby by reading Smollett’s writings. 

Mr Thomas Roscoe, in the first of the volumes (‘ Humphrey 
Clinker’) has given a good life of the author, in which he shews 
that he understands his character, particularly as a man ; though he 
surely overrates him as a poet. As a man, he was generous and 
hearty, but overbearing and insolent in dispute; as an author more 
acute and amusing than profound; as both, we fear, and speaking 
under the rose, a little bit uf a blackguard ; but his genius redeems 
all, As a poet, he scarcely deserved to be mentioned. [f, Smollett 
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had been nothing but a poet, nobody would have heard of him by 
this time. His poetry is mere vers de societé, a little more ener- 
getic than usual. The sorry scrapes and squabbles into which our 
author’s pride and impatience got him with his brethren of the quill, 


‘and with stage-managers, are shewn us by Mr Roscoe, and form a 


melancholy example to be avoided. We will extract the biogra- 
pher’s account of the strange, foolish fuss he made about his bad 
tragedy the Regicide. The statements he laid before the publie 
present the humiliating anomaly of being as well-written as they are 
absurd, and of shewing how self-ignorant a man may be who sees 
sharply into the characters of others; nay, how much self-ignorance 
he may practise, while he really knows himself otherwise; for it 
seems clear that Smollett drew from his own character, when he 
painted his heroes ; and he does not mince their defects, even while 
he makes a sort of bullying parade of them. 


‘There are few passages in Smollet’s life,’ says Mr Roscoe, 
‘more amusing than that respecting his unfortunate tragedy. It 
involved him in ridiculous disputes with almost all whom he came 
near, who had the misfortune to be connected in the most remote 
manner with the theatres or theatrical people; and after ten years 
of vain efforts to bring it on the stage, we now find him taking 
refuge with the press, and a subscription. 

‘ For his bringing it, however, before the public in this manner, 
he conceived it necessary to make a long and formal apology, which 
is far from being the least amusing of his writings. “ Whatever 
reluctance,” says he, “ I have to trouble the public with a detail 
of the mortifications I have suffered, in my attempts to bring the 
ensuing performance on the stage, I think it a duty incumbent on me 
to declare my reasons for presenting it in this extraordinary manner ; 
and if the explanation shall be found either tedious or trifling, I 
I hope the candid reader will charge my impertinenee on those who 
drove me to the necessity of making an ineffectual , 
Besides, I flatter myself that a fair representation of the usage I 
have met with will be a beacon to caution other imexperienced 
authors against the insincerity of managers, to which they mright 
otherwise become egregious dupes; ard after a cajoling dream of 
good fortune, wake in all the aggravation of di imtment. Al 
though I claim no merit for having finished a tragedy at the age of 
eighteen, I cannot help thinking myself entitled to some share of 
indulgence for the humility, industry, and patience I have exerted 
during a period of nearly ten years, in which this unfortunate pro- 
duction hath been exposed to the censare of writers of alf ; 
and, in consequence of their several opinions, altered, and I hope 
amended, times without number. 

‘“ Had some of those who were pleased to call themselves my 
friends,” he continues in the same angry tone, “been at any pains to 
deserve the character, and told me ingenuously what I had to ex- 
pect in the capacity of an author, when I first professed myself of 
that venerable fraternity, I should, in all probability, have spared 
myself the incredible labour and chagrin I have since undergone ; 
but as early as the year 17, my play was taken into the protection 
of one of those little fellows who are sometimes called great men; 
and like other orphans, neglected accordingly. Stung with resent- 
ment, which I mistook for contempt, I resolved to punish this barba- 
rous indifference, and actually discarded my. patron; consoling 
myself with the barren praise of a few of my associates, who, in the 
most indefatigable manner employed their time and influence, in 
collecting from all quarters, observations on my piece; which, in 
consequence of those suggestions, put on a new appearance every 
day, until my occasions called me out of the kingdom. Soon after 
my return, I and my production were introduced to a late patentee 


‘of courteous memory, who (rest his soul!) found means to amuse 


me a whole season, and then declared it impracticable to bring 
it out till next year; advising me to make my application more 
early in the winter, that we might have time to concert such altera- 
tions as should be thought necessary for its successful appearance 
on the stage!” After waiting, however, till next season, with all the 
patience that it is possible for an author to exercise in such circum 
stances, the unfortunate dramatist was given to understand that, 
though there were no material objections to the piece itself, it had 
too little chance of suecess to warrant its being brought on the 
stage; no dramatic composition, it was said, succeeding with an 
English audience by its own merit only, but entirely depending 
on a faction to be raised in its behalf. Incensed at this unexpec- 
ted declaration,” says Smollett, “I reproached himYbitterly for 
having trifled with me so long, and like my brother Bayes, threat- 
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ened to carry T performance to the house. This was actually 
my intention, when I was given to understand by .a friend, that a 
nobleman of great weight had expressed an inclination to peruse it ; 
and that, as interest was required, I could not do better than 
gratify his desire with all expedition. I committed it accordingly 
to the care of my councillor, who undertook to give me a good 
‘account of it in less than a fortnight: but four months elapsed 
before I heard any tidings of my play; and then it was retrieved 
by - accident, I believe, from the most dishonourable apartment 
of his lordship’s house.” 

‘This poor Smollett considered was the lowest depth of disgrace 


to which a dramatist could be plunged, by the injustice of tasteless | 


managers and patrons; and he immediately determined to consign 
the unfortunate tragedy to oblivion; but this was easier to be 
resolved on than effected. His affection for the early offspring of 
his muse was little diminished by the trouble it had brought him ; 
and he was easily persuaded by “a young gentleman of learning and 
taste,” to consider its merits, and to new model the plan, which was 


imperfect and undigested before, and mould it into a shape confined © 


within the unities of the drama. It is somewhat amusing to find 
our author then confessing that his production was both impertect 
and undigested, and, in fact, wanting still to be made a regular 
tragedy, when he had been abusing in no very measured terms, both 
manager and patrons, for their want of taste in not risking the 
expense of bringing is before the public. The irritation of his mind 
at this period, deprived him for a time of both his dignity and taste ; 
and he would have been a fit subject, while quarrelling with the world 
about the play, for the exercise of a pencil as sarcastic as his own. 
‘The “ young gentlemen of learning and taste,” having induced 
Smollett to improve the tragedy, it next fell into the hands of a 


“gentleman who wrote for the stage,” and who professing his 


approbation of it, spoke in its favour to a young nobleman, by whom 
it was recommended to the new manager of Drury Lane. By this 
worthy person it was also praised, and Smollett was satisfied with 
his promise that it should be performed the following winter; 
but when the winter came another piece was preferred; and 
he had nothing to comfort him but the complete failure of his 
rival. At last “an eminent wit”? took it under his care; and 
having proposed some new amendments, he recommended it to 
a person of such influence, that the author fondly imagined it 
was impossible his hopes in this instance should prove abortive. 


“ But here too,” says he, in his usual melancholy tone, “I reckoned | 


without my host. The manager of Covent Garden Theatre bluntly 
rejected it, as a piece altogether unfit for the stage, even after he 
had told me, in the presence of another gentleman, that he believed 


he should not venture to find fault with any performance which had | 


gained the good opinion of the honourable person who approved 
and recommended my play. Baffled in every attempt, 1 renounced 


all hopes of seeing the light, when a humane lady of quality inter- | 


posed so urgently in its behalf with my worthy friend, the other 


manager, that he very complacently received it again; and had_ 


recourse to the old mystery of protraction, which he exercised with 
such success, that the season was almost consumed before he could 
afford it a reading. {My patience by this time being quite exlausted, 
I desired a gentleman, who interested himself in my concerns, to go 
and expostulate with the vaticide : and indeed this piece of friend- 
ship he performed with so much zeal, upbraiding him with his eva- 
sive and presumptuous behaviour, that the sage politician was en- 
raged at bis reprimand ; and, in the nettle of his wrath, pronounced 
my play a wretched piece, deficient in language, sentiment, charac- 
ter, and plan. My friend, who was surprised at the hardness and 
severity of this sentence, asking him how he came to change his 
opinion, which had been more favourable when the tragedy was 
first put into his hands; he answered that his opinion was not 
altered, neither had he uttered any expression in its favour. This 
was an unlucky assertion; for the other immediately produced a 
letter which I had received from the young Nobleman two years 
before, beginning with these words :—* Sir, [ have received Mr 
L—’s answer, who says he thinks your play has indubitab!le merit, 
but has prior promises to Mr ‘T—n; which as an honest man can- 
not be evaded ;” and concluding thus, “ As the manager has pro- 
mised me the choice of the season next year, if you'll be advised by 
me, rest it with me.” After having made some remarks suitable to 
the occasion, my friend left him to chew the cud of reflection; the 
result of which was, a message to my patroness, importing, with 
many expressions of duty; that neither the circumstances of his 
company, nor the advanced season of the year, would permit him 
to obey her command ; but that if I would wait till next winter, 


and during the summer make such alterations as I had agreed to at | 


a conference with some of his principal performers, he would 


assuredly put my play in rehearsal; and in the mean time give me | 


an ores in writing for my further satisfaction. I would have 
taken him at his word, without hesitation, but was persuaded to 


dispense with the proffered security, that I might not seem to doubt, | 


the influence or authority of her ladyship. The play, however, was 


altered, and presented to this upright director, who renounced his | 


engagement, without the least scruple, apology, or reason assigned.’ 

* Thus,’ concludes our author, ‘ have I, in the most impartial 
manner, perhaps too circumstantially, displayed the conduct of those 
play-house managers with whom I have had any concern relating to 
my tragedy: and whatever disputes have happened between the 
actors and me are suppressed, as frivolous animosities unworthy of 
the reader’s attention. Had I suffered a repulse when J first pre- 
sented my performance, I should have had cause to complain of my 


- i . . a 
| being excluded from that avenue to public favour which ought to lie 


open to all men of genius ; and how far I deserve that distinction | 

| now leave the world to decide ; after I have, in justice to myself 
| declared that my hopes of success were not derived trom the partial 
applause of my own friends only, but inspired, as some of my 
greatest enemies know, by the approbation of persons of the first 
_ note in the republic of taste, whose countenauce, I vainly imagined 
| would have been an effectual introduction to the stage. " Be that as 
| it will, I hope the unprejudiced observer will own, with indignation 
| and disdain, that every disappointment I have endured was an accy. 
| mulated injury ; and the whole of my adversary’s conduct a series 
of the most unjustifiable equivocation and absurdity: for though he 
may be excusable in refusing a work of this kind, either on account 
of his ignorance or discernment, surely neither the one nor the 
_other can vindicate his dissimulation and breach of promise to the 
author. Abuse of prerogative, in matters of great importance, 
prevails so much at present, and is so generally overlooked, that 
it is almost ridiculous to lameut the situation of authors, who 
must either at once forego all opportunities of acquiring repu- 
tation in dramatic poetry, or humble themselves so as to soothe 
the pride, and humour the petulance of a mere Goth, who, by 
the most preposterous delegation of power, may become sole 
arbiter of this kind of writing. Nay, granting that a bard is 
willing to prostrate his talents so shamefully, perhaps he may 
never find occasion to practise this vile condescension to advan- 
tage: for after he has gained admission to a patentee (who is 
often more difficult of access than a sovereign prince) and even 
‘made shift to remove all other objections, an insurmountable 
obstacle may be raised by the manager’s avarice, which will dissuade 
him from hazarding a certain expense on an uncertain issue—when 
he can fill his theatre without running any risk, or disoblige his 
principal actors, by putting them to the trouble of studying new 
parts. Besides, he will be apt to say within himself, “If ] 
must entertain the town with variety, it is but natural that I should 
prefer the productions of my friends, or of those who have any 
friends worth obliging, to the works of obscure writers, who have 
nothing to recommend them but a doutful superiority of merit, 
which, in all likelihood, will never rise in judgment against me.” 
That such have been the reflexions of patentees, I believe no man 
of intelligence and veracity will deny ; and I will venture to affirm, 
that on the strength of interest or connexion with the stage, some 
people have commenced dramatic authors who otherwise would 
have employed their faculties in exercises better adapted to their 
capacity. After what has been said, anything by way of application 
' would be an insult to the understandings of the public; to which 
I owe and acknowledge the most indelible obligation for former 
favours, as well as for the uncommon encouragement I have received 
in the publication of the following play. 

* The total want of judgment displayed in this vituperative address 
was proved by the little effect it had upon the parties whom it 
intended to lash ; and while every one smiled at the egotism of the 
| writer, no one regarded either Garrick or the other person concerned 
with a whit the less admiration or respect for their indifference to 
an enraged playwright.’ 


Cruikshank, as a designer, is admirably suited to Smollett. Smol- 
lett does not abound in the gentilities; neither does his artist; but 
the latter has the keenest relish of humour, and carries his jokes to 
the same pitch of caricature, without violating the spirit of truth, 
He pampers the jest because he loves it. How excellent in these 
volumes is the desolate, predestined methodism in Clinker’s face, 
where he is driving the post-chaise; the helpless, scrambling wretch- 


edness, the mean horror, of Matthew Bramble’s drowning face and 
figure; the fright of Strap and his bed-fellow at the raven; the 
mortal, death’s-head agony of Trunnion run way with by the horse, 


with the carman looking up from the pass over which he is flying; 
and Trannion’s mixed feav and valour ia his rencontre with the 


apparition of Davy Jones! We have been taughing over Smollett 
and over these pictures with precisely the same feelings of the truth 


and humour of the painting. Mr Cruikshank, in the face of Rode- 


rick Random, when combating Weazel, has hit a very difficult 
point,—the mixture of beauty with a raw inexperience ; and he has 
sigularly well preserved the likeness in Roderick’s second picture 
(p. 131) where his look is improved by mixing with society. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the only one of Smollett’s 
heroes who possesses a character thoroughly amiable, he has made 
a madman; and that his madness turns upon what is considered, in 
the present age, to be the height of reason; to wit, the pursuit of 
the common good. We allude to ‘ Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ whose 
adventures, we hope, are not to be left out of Messrs Cochrane’s 
list. We do not see them in the one before us. The novel is infe- 


rior to the others in varicty and force, but possesses great merit, and 
is unquestionably the most refined and gentlemanly of all the 
author’s productions. Itis Smollett dressed for good company, and 
in his most graceful humour. 

We shall watch, with interest, for Sir Launcelot’s appearance ; 
and shall make a point of paying attention to this welcome series of 
publications, which we heartily recon}inend. The more refined 
readers of the presentJage must put up with a licencejof speech to 
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which they are no longer accustomed in novels,—with oaths out of 
fashion, and with a coarseness of another sort, which, we confess, it 
takes all our best humour to endure. But when we cannot help 
liking, and laughing over the books nevertheless, and exhorting the 
possessors of shillings to go and purchase them, such of our readers 
as are not acquainted with them may guess how excellent they are. 


Se 








Literary and Graphical Illustrations of Shakspeare and the British 
Drama: comprising an historical view of the origin and improve- 
ment of the English Stage, and a series of critical and descriptive | 
notices of upwards of one hundred of the most celebrated Tragedies, | 
Comedies, Operas, and Farces, embellished with more than two 
hundred engravings on wood, by eminent artists. London. Wilson, | 
pp. 204. Svo. 1831. 


Tus long title-page to this volume saves us some trouble. The | 
design of the work is good and in the execution of the literary part 
the editor seems to have accomplished hisintentions. He gives the 
reader, within the compass of a page, information relative to the 
origin of each piece, some account of its first reception, the name | 
of the actors and actresses who have distinguished themselves in | 





the principal characters, and occasionally a little biography, anec- | 
dote and criticism. On the opposite page are two wood-cuts with | 
passages from the play underneath, serving the purpose of mutual | 
illustration. We cannot bestow much commendation on this part 
of the work ; the designs we suspect are all old, and they are cer- | 
tainly not good enough to satisfy the present improved state of taste | 
in this branch of art; there are a few which have some character, 
and deserve to be in better company. The designers seem to have 
had a partiality for large heads:—there is more of them, than in 
them. The frontispiece by Harvey, engraved by Branston and 
Wright, is fanciful and pleasing. 


© Number four was ina fit /’—And at one of the suburban tea-gardens, a 


| cati, in the sunshine of a cloudless December morning, we observed a rustic 


and promote the encreasing lustre of The Tatler, not only ‘at the 
tea-table,’ but everywhere else, I am, Sir, 
‘ : A TaTLER-VENDER. 
Pentonville, Sept. 20, 1831. 
[The Correspondent who complained to us on the subject lives in 
the heart of the metropolis: so that the observations of the one 
before us, however just, do not apply to him. The circumstance, 
perhaps, originated in mere forgetfulness; such things happening 
even with men of the greatest business, and the order, perhaps, in 
the present instance having been the only one at the place. There 
is a very graceful and judicious mode by which correspondents may 
secure their orders; namely, by contriving that the same person 
that serves them shall serve a dozen others with the journal ordered. 
Probatum est !—By the way, how could the Lords think of holding 
out (even were they to do so), when Tatler-Venders write letters in 
the style of our friend at Pentonville.) 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


New Human Betnes.—Hotels and public-houses have a phrase- 
ology of their own. On an inquest held some years since on the body of a 
gentleman who died suddenly at a London Hotel, one of the witnesses, Mr 
Boots, deposed, that the chamber-maid desired him to run for a doctor, as 











waiter loaded with a tray containing tea and muffins for éwelve, who observed 
a bolt before the bill was paid, roared out to a brother attendant—‘ Run, 
1un, Bob, there’s éwo teas and a glass of brandy and water escaping over 
the paling; catch "em.’— The Staff Officer. 


A Livine Scene tn Iraty.—Once, as we were approaching Fres- 


group by the road-side before an image of the Virgin, that claimed the 
devotions of the passenger from a niche in a vineyard wall. Two young 
men from the mountains of the Abruzzi, in their long brown cloaks, were 
playing a Christmas carol. Their instruments were a hautboy and a bag- 
pipe ; and the air, wild and simple as it was, was such as she might accept 
with pleasure. The ingenuous and smiling countenances of these rude 
minstrels, who seemed so sure that she heard them, and the unaffected 





We give a short extract from the notice of the Liar, a comedy 


by Foote. | 


Sir Richard Steele’s Lying Lover, acted at Drury Lane in 1704, 
is considered to have been the immediate original of this piece ; but 
that original was itself derived from the Mistaken Beauty, or the 
Lyar, performed at the same theatre about 1661; which was a 
translation from Corneille’s Menteur, produced in 1642, This 
famous comedy is, in its turn, said to be an imitation of a Spanish 
piece called La Suspechosa Verdad, or The Suspicious Truth ; 
written by Pedro de Roxas, or Juan Alareon. It is also frequently 
affirmed to have been one of the eighteen hundred plays of Lope de 


Vega, though this is denied by Lord Holland, who adds that there | 


is no proof of such a piece being even extant; but this remote 
original is mentioned in the present comedy, and it is also positively 
pried to this autnar. | c/o) oda. 8. swe ee 
Foote himself was the original Young Wilding, Sparks, his father, 
Shuter, Papillion, Mrs Bellamy, Miss Grantham, aud Weston and 
Wewitzer were admired performers of the ingenious valet. It has 
been observed however that human nature was perhaps never more 
perfectly represented on the stage, than it was in the Liar of John 
Palmer; but Elliston and Charles Kemble have also acted it with 
considerable ability, and Farley and Gattie have also made an ex- 
cellent Papillion, especially in the foreign part of the character.’ 


TATLERS AT BREAKFAST. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—In answer to the letter of “ Philo-Tatler” in your paper of | 


this day, I think his complaint of not being able to procure The 
Tatler on his breakfast table a little unreasonable. In the first 
place he does not state at what hour he breakfasts ; and secondly, 
he omits to state in what part of the town he resides. The Tatler 
must be supplied in the same manner and by the same persons as 
the morning newspapers, or it could not be supplied, in numberless 
instances, at all. It cannot be expected that newsmen will hurry 
four or five miles, perhaps, to the publisher's office, to gratify two 
or three individuals, by serving them out of their regular course, 
for the small profit arising out of a penny a number. There are 
persons who consider newsmen as no better than mere pieces of 
machinery, without flesh and blood. Mr Hone, speaking on this sub- 
ject in his ‘ Table Book,’ says, ‘ In London scarcely any one knows 
the newsman but a newsman. His customers know him least of 
all. Some of them seem almost ignorant that he has like “ senses, 
affections, passions” with themselves, or is ‘ subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer.” They are indifferent to him in exact 
ratio to their attachment to what he serves. Their regard is for 
the newspaper, and notjfor the newsman,’ With every wish to see 





| uncovered, and moving their lips in prayer, would have arrested the most 
| careless traveller—Rogers's Italy. 


delight of their little audience, all younger than themselves, all standing 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarket.—Intrigue—The School for Coyuettes—John Jones—Frighten’d to 


Death. 
ENGLIsH Opgra.—The Evil Eye—Tom Thumb—Jonathan in England. 





STAGE COSTUME. 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—As you appear engaged in the laudable endeavour to rescue 
the English Drama from mistake and degradation, perhaps the 
following remarks will not be deemed unworthy of notice. If,"as 
SHAKSPEARE says, the stage should ‘ Hold a mirror up to Nature,’ 
surely the present manner of representing Quakers on the stage 
should speedily be ‘ reformed altogether.’ Who, in real life, ever 
saw one of the Friends walk with the hands folded on the breast, 
or use the drawling or snuffling tones which are now invariably 
given to them when represented by even our best performers, whose 
general adherence to Nature in other characters causes wonder that 
their good sense does not prompt them to discard such nonsensical 
tricks. Even Mr Fawcert, before he left the stage, and Mrs 
Grover, have always played Quakers in this style. I believe (and 
I have had a good many opportunities of observation) that the use 
of the words ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ constitutes the sole peculiarity of 
the Quaker deportment; and to invest them with Tom-fooleries 
which they are never guilty of, is not acting, but sheer absurdity. 
These remarks will apply in some degree to the manner of intro- 
ducing Negroes on the stage, who are always made to cut such 
ridiculous monkey capers as no Negro, except when drunk, ever 
practised yet. It is no uncommon thing to see a row of Negroes 
come on the stage, bearing burdens of wood, &c., dancing ! !—danc- 
ing with loads on their backs, such as they are supposed to be weary 


and tired of carrying !—as if Negroes could not, and did not walk, 
like other men. 





There is another most ridiculous practice, but which has been so 
often alluded to and animadverted upon, that I fear any observations 
of mine will be of little avail. What I allude to is the dressing of 
old men. 1t is no uncommon thing in a comedy to see the old men 
dressed in the style of sixty years ago ; the young men’s costume 
in the style of twenty years back; and the ladies’ costume of the 
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most modern fashion. How Mr Fanasy can play Sir Peter Teasle 
in the dress he now does, while that of his wife is always of the 
last new fashion, I am at a loss to understand. It is nearly as bad 
as Garricg playing Macbeth in a bag-wig and shirt-ruffles. 
Your constant reader, 
T. O. M. 

Mr Farren surely does‘ right to play Sir Peter Teazie in the 
costume of the last century. It is not so easy to defend Lady 
Teazle for appearing in a dress fifty years in advance. There is 
something, however, to be said for the violation of the strict matter 
of fact upon these points; for the stage, it may be said, is nota 
literal picture of life, but one that must be given us with many 
allowances and heightenings; and if we can have a livelier sense 
than otherwise of old age, and youth and fashion, by seeing them in 
dresses with which we have identified them in our imaginations, the 
actor may say that he does best both for himself and us, in pre- 
senting them to us accordingly. Nevertheless, this vindication is a 
doubtful one ; and there is one way of settling the matter which puts 
an end to all question, except that of immediate convenience and 
economy ; and this is to do as the French do, who rigidly adhere to 
the costume of the period in which the scene is supposed to take 
place. Something of immediate sympathy is lost perhaps by this 
system, for we caa hardly‘admire a young beauty so much in the 
dress of our grandmothers, as in such as we see our own charmers 
in; but this defect is compensated by a sense of truth and propriety, 
by the very quaintness and novelty of the ancient aspect, and even 
by the information it conveys tous. It is like reading those descrip- 
tions of dress and personal appearance, which Sir Walter Scott 
delights in, and which render his novels like a gallery of chrono- 
logical as well as masterly portraits. We think therefore with our 
correspondent, that the stage ought to reform in this matter. 

As to Negroes and the manners attributed to them, some allowance 
may be made on the score of the cheerful and unsophisticate ten- 
dencies of those our ill-treated brethren, and the natural disposition 
they possess to turn every moment of respite to account. But they 
ate undoubtedly made to act and to utter a great deal of nonsense. 
Before long, the world will know them better, and the mistake be 
reformed of itself. 

The reason why Quakers are represented on the stage as our cor- 
respondent describes, we take to be, that originally, and when they 
first came under the mimicry of the ‘caricaturist, they really did 
exhibit a good deal of the fantastic solemnity attributed to them,— 
at least their preachers and missionaries. The fashion has gone by 
off the stage, but is maintained upon it like other traditional and 
popular jokes. The existing stage-Quaker is not the son of 
Ebenezer or Joseph, but of Epwin or Munpen, who was the son 
of Sauter, who was the son of Nokes. eS 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 

‘The gentleman who sent us the Liberia newspapers, &c. has our best | 
thanks. We shall pay them due attention. 

It is possible that the misappropriation pointed out by Suum Cuiqve origi- 
aated in some mistake on the part of the trauscriber. We will see, and 
act accordingly. 


We are glad to have pleased J. W. He will see that his wishes in the other 
matter have been anticipated. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
FHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Historical Play of 
THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 
English,—Queen, Mrs W. Clifford. King Edward III, Mr Bri 
Haroourt, Mr W. Johnson: Sir Waltes Manny, Mr Bartlett. wl. 
Frenchr—Julia, MissTaylor. | Madelon, Mrs Humby. 
Eustache de St Pierre, (first time at this Theatre) Mr Kean, 
Ribeaumont, Mr Cooper, John de Vienne, Mr Mulleney. 
Sergeant, Mr Tayleure. La Gloire, Mr Harley. Ist Citizen, Mr V. Webste; 
2nd Citizen, Mr Gattie. 3rd Citizen, Mr Huckel. 4th Citiaen, Mr Bishop. 
O’Carrol, Mr H. Wallack. Ist Workman, Mr Webster. 
2nd Workman, MrJ.Cooper. Officer, Mr Newcombe. 
Crier, Mr Coveney. Old Man, Mr Coates. ~ 





To which will be added, (5th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodluck, Mr W.Farren. JohnJones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. : 
To conclude with Mr SHaNnNon and Mr THackeERray’s Petite Comedy, callea 


‘ bs MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
deline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be 
Si oa venga atl Mrs st peley, Mr W = 
ir airbrain, Mr Vining. upeley, Mr W. F 
Alfred, Mr Brindal” Durable, Mr Webster, 


To-morrow, The School for Coquettes ; John Jones; and My Grandmother. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Pgake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr QO. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius, Rx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks b th the Dung of the 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 





After which, (17th time) Mr Haynes Bayiy’s New Operetta, called 


THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


To conclude with (3rd time this season) 


THE BOTTLE IMP. 
Marcelia, Mrs Keeley. Lucretia, Miss Pincott. Philippa, Miss H. Cawse. 
Albert, Mr Baker. Willibald, Mr Keeley. Nicola, Mr Perkins. 
Waldeck, Mr F. Matthews. Conrade, Mr J. Bland. Shadrac, Mr Minton. 
Jomelli, Mr Salter. Sergeant, Mr Addison. Soldier, Mr Walsh. 
Montorio, Mr J. Cooper. Inquisitor, Mr Irwin. Chamberlain, Mr Heath. 
The Bottle Imp, Mr O. Smith. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye ; Old and Young; and Jovathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
-PEDLAR’S ACRE! 


Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdim Pitt 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hil. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION, 


To which will be added, the Interlude of 
MISCHIEF MAKING. 


Madame Manette, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Jacquet, Mrs Vale. Louise, Mme. Simon. 
Jane, Miss Rumens. Thérése, Miss Nicol. 
Henry Desgrais, Mr Maitland. Oliver, Mr Young. Nicholas, Mr Vale. 


To conclude with the Romantic Drama, called 
GIL BLAS. 
Donna Mencia, Miss Nicol. Brunetta, Mrs Vale. Gil Blas, Miss Vinceut. 

Gil Perez, Mr Young. Don Martin, Mr Webb. Andrew Corcuelo, Mr Vale. 

Alvarez, Mr Lee. Rolando, Mr Elton. Despardo, Mr C. Hill. 
Malvolex, Mr Honner. Gomez, Mr Ransford. Sanguino, Mr Asbury. 

Domingo, Mr Rogers. Stiletto, Mr Jones. Pietro, Mr Tully. 

Leonardo, Madame Simon. 


To-morrow, The Pedlar’s Acre ; The Coronation ; Billy Taylor ; and The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Farcical Extravaganza, entitled 


SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE THE CORONATION. 
Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 
Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Haaard, Mr Green. 
The Piece will conclude with ‘ God save the King.’ 


After which, a New Serious Drama, in Two Acts, (taken from the French) entitled 


INFANTICIDE. 
Louise de Rhinalt, MrsCooper. Nannette, Mrs Mangeon. 
The Count Gaspar de Rhinalt, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. 
The Sieur Muhheim, Mr Dillon. Albert, Mr Davis. Bertram, Mr Neville. 
Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Mr Smith. 


To conclude with the Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss Oman. Juana, Mrs Mangeoa. 
Don Carlos, Mr Norton. Don Rimerez, Mr Attwood. 
Phelim, Mr Porteus. Philip Philpotts, MrSmith. Col. de Liason, Mr Greea 


AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 








in the Circle.—And other Entertainments. 
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